“I would not enter on my list of friends, 
Though graced with polished manners and fine sense. 
Yet wanting sensibility, the man 
Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm.”— Cowper. 
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[For Our Dumb Animals.] 
Happy Birds.— My Puck. 
BY ELIZABETH OAKES SMITH. 


I have often wondered what birds find to do in 

the woods. Admitting much time is occupied in 
; building their nests, rearing their young, and in 
singing, takiny excursions, quarrelling (for birds 
are pugnacious), foraging for food, they must still 
have much time on their hands, or rather wings. 
What do they do with it? They are a busy peo- 
ple. Talk a great deal ; hold consultations ; agree 
upon a course of action involving momentous ir- 
terests, and yet they have time and to spare. 

I have lately had a mocking-bird in my room, 
» Rot caged up, but free to act his own pleasure, and 
hever was a more funny companion. ‘The first 
thing ir the morning he dives into my pillow, and 
commences a series of little flights into the air, 
lighting upon my head, and taking a waltz at in- 
tervals, pulling my hair and picking at my eyes. 
This would be vexatious, were it not comical. It 


all means that I must take him on my finger and 
talk and whistle to him, and then after a while he 
goes back to his perch and dresses for the day, 

rawing every feather of wing and tail through 
his bill, picks his plumage apart, shakes it, gives 
now and then a gymnastic jump, feels sure that 
all is right, and tries his voice. In the morning I 
think the soft, liquid notes of the mocking-bird 
are his own, but as the other birds begin to sing, 
and he has given his psalm of praise, he is a dif- 
ferent bird. 

He perks his head, now right, now left, bends it 
forward to listen; “I am sure,” he says to him- 
self, “I can do better than that,” for he flirts his 
wings, smiles,—I am sure he smiles, for the look is 
one of ecstatic pleasure,—and off he goes. Blue- 
bird shuts his bill to hear his own tune with vari- 
ations, so richly given, with such a royal fulness 
of music and saucy, defiant scorn of competition, 
that the field is won without a question. Blue-jay 
interposes his croaking remonstrance, and mock- 
ing-bird returns the exact note, but shows how it 
may be made musical by some few additions in 
the same key. The pretty wren chirps in admira- 
tion, and at once the royal singer so trolls the 
chirp, you would think the music-master was in 
the woods, hearing his pupils rehearse, and show- 
ing them art enough to drive them all’ mad. 

The cat-bird warbles her liquid notes, and then 
snarls like a cat to find his own song bettered, at 
which m cking-bird gives the cat-bird snarl with 
ludicrous exaggeration, hopping up and down with 
delight at his own cleverness. Bobolink will not 
be beat, but goes over and over his crystailine 
drops of melody, till mocking-bird, pleased at the 
persistence of the sweet singer, joins in the song, 
and the duet thrills the atmosphere as at some 
divine melody. 

Icall my bird Puck, not after the Puck of Shake- 
speare, — I think the great poet took the name 
from the Indians who visited the court of the great 
queen, but from the Puck-wadgies of the Indians,— 
little vanishers, or wild men of the woods, who 
delighted to sport by moonlight, and lead men in- 
to bogs and brakes, and then filling the air with 
their mischievous laughter. As I hear my Puck 
earolling his wildwood legends, I can hardly make 
him a bird, so spritely human does he seem; so 
like, too, the dainty Ariel, who promised to do 
his “ spiriting gently” ; and as my Puck pours out 
his volumes of song, and then crisply turns all 
common things into daintiness and beauty, I in- 
terpret his music into the words of Ariel :— 


“ Where the bee sucks, there suck I: 
In a cowslip’s bell I lic: 
There I couch when owls do cry. 
On the bat’s back I do fly 
After summer merrily. 
Merrily, merrily shall I live now 
Under the blossom that hangs on the bough.” 


It takes Puck some time to rehearse his music, 
pick up his breakfast, and take his bath. This 
bath is a thing to be seen and wondered at. So 
brisk is he in all he does, that, though drenched 
with water, he never has that forlorn, half drowned 
look that canaries will have after bathing. On 
the contrary, Puck enjoys the fun, repeats it sev- 
eral times in the day, spattering water right and 
left, hopping in and out of it, and scudding back 
to his perch and shaking himself till all is right 
again He is something of a coxcomb about dress, 
spreading out his feathers like a cloak or a tunic, 
and then giving a flirt and a dance, and a short 
song, as if satisfied with his appearance. 

Puck does not like to have his food dished out 
for him. He likes to hop about and find a dainty 
bit unexpectedly. Then he spreads his wings, 
curves them over his head, looks keenly to right 
and left, waves his wings, tosses the morsel, hops, 
sidles, looks the image of epicurean pleasure, and 
at last bolts it in a sudden, pretty way, that does 
not look like eating, but the very coquetry of an 
appetite. 

At intervals Puck sits on his perch with a regal 
air—silent, unmoved. He must be concocting mis- 
chief, for suddenly down he comes with a swoop, 
lights on my head, reaches over for a kiss, pulls 
the lace of my collar and my jet earrings as if 
he owed them a spite, makes a dive at my writing 
table, and pulls the paper about. A piece is stick- 
ing out of the lid of my desk; this he picks and 
picks, till it is torn away. A fly alights; he gives 
it chase; but not being hungry, he curvets with 
his wings, till the fly, though disabled, makes his 
escape. 

My work basket is a never-tiring source of 
amusement with him; he will roll the spools as 
deftly as a kitten, run after them, seize the end of 
the thread, and fly all about, pulling it with his 
feet if the spool stops rolling. He has great curi- 
osity ; every corner is inspected, and every hidden 
thing is brought to light. It is astonishing the 
weights he will lift, taking shells, boxes, needle- 
books high in the air to drop them on the floor, 
when he will pounce down upon them and repeat 
the game. If a wasp or butterfly appear in the 
room, he does not kill them at once, but, like the 
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to pull the pins out of my cushion, and when one 
is hard to pull, he braces himself like a little ox, 
and never gives over till the pin gives way. 
Needles and pins upon the floor he picks up, and 
flies about with 

After observing this tendency of my Puck to 
amuse himself, | saw at once that the green wood 
is alive not merely with birds that sing and build 
their nests and rear their young,—all of which in- 
volve toil, care, and a good degree of solicitude, if 
not painful anxiety,— but with careless, lovely den- 
izens, who have their periods exempt from thought- 
fulness, when they career in wild revelry, playing 
bo-peep among the branches, hailing each other 
in glad liberty, hunting out the haunts of many a 
creature, untasted as jood, but made the butt of 
many a pastime. ‘The birds are joyous, not with 
song only, but with the exuberance of life and the 
joy of existence. ‘The dear Father in Heaven has 
imparted to them a portion of that sweet pleasure 
that springs from the perfectness of their creation, 
and which finds expression in a thousand gambols 
more beautiful than we can conceive, and filling 
their little lives with joy unspeakable. 
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What the Owner of a Trick Horse Says. 


“There,” said Mr. Harrison, pointing to him. 
“T raised him myseli. He’s rising nine, now, and 
just as good an animal as he ever was. ‘Come 
here, Charley”” ‘lhe horse came up to him, and 
stood looking at me with his head over his master’s 
shoulder. 

“Is he a trick horse?” 

“Yes; but I don’t often use him for that. He 
can walk on his hind legs, and dance, and drink 
out of a bottle; but that’s always empty. I 
usually do only the ‘ Arab and his dying steed.” 

“ How did you train him?” 

“ By kindness—that’s the only way—to be sure. 
Of course you can make any animal obey by 
leathering him enough; but then some time when 
you ain’t looking out he’ll play you an ugly trick 
—balk when you’re jumping, to let you tumble 
on the ground, or rear and fall backwards on you. 
They’re cunning about that sort of thing. I’ve 
seen a splendidly educated horse come into the 
ring and just stand still, not do a single trick, and 
seem to enjoy seeing his master hooted at.” 

“ What is the method of educating animals?” 

“Well, with different animals there’s different 
ways. With horses and dogs you show ’em first 
what you want done, and show ’em often enough 
for them to understand it. Then I lift them 
around and put them through the motions. After 
several times they find out what you want done 
and do it themselves. Then I reward them on 
the spot. It’s all easy; you’ve only to keep your 
temper and be kind. Some horses learn very 
quickly, but that kind forget just as soon. I like 
best a slow horse, because he’ll remember longer.” 
—Selecied. 
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It is the savage, furious belaboring of animals 
that attracts public notice, and ought to incur 
public reprobation. Every horseman knows it is 
as unnecessary and useless as it is brutal. The 
horse is a willing worker, and readily puts forth 
his strength at the call of the voice, or a light 
touch or blow from a whip lash. The ruffians 
who furiously beat animals, often over the head, 
with clubs or the butt end of a loaded cart whip, 
are as stupid as they are brutal; they, in fact, 
impede the efforts they are trying to stimulate, if 
that is their object. But commonly, they are only 
venting their own anger or impatience upon a 


‘helpless object. When the driver has himself to 


make an ellort of strength in lifting anything into 
his cart, he would not thank any one for the 
assistance which takes the form of a shower of 
kicks and blows. 


It were a great thing for a man if his family 
could truly say of him: “He never brought a 
frown of unhappiness across his threshold.” 


Sparrows. 
BY IDA WHIPPLE BENHAM. 

A motley crowd had gathered in the street 

To listen to swect words of hope and love; 
The city’s dust was blown around their feet, 

But all the sky was very blue above. 
And ’twixt the city’s dust and heaven’s blue, 
A flock of soft-winged, twittering sparrows flew. 


“ God sees the sparrow fall,” the good man said; 
And at the word a thousand eyes, upturning, 
Gazed on the fluttering wild birds overhead 
With sudden tenderness and upward yearning. 
And, even as they looked, a sweet, swift song 
Burst from the feathered choir upon the throng. 


“ And since the sparrows praise, why should not we ?” 
The preacher said; and straightway, at his words, 
The voice of song arose triumphantly : 
Men, women, children, singing with the birds 
A song of praise so fervent, full and clear, 
I deem the saints themselves had joyed to hear! 


At length the choral ceased, and all the throng, 
With hushed and humbled hearts, went on their way ; 
And in some hearts the echo of that song 
Made heavenly music till their dying day. 
If God a simple sparrow’s fall doth see, 
Then surely his sweet care is over me. 
— Christian Union. 
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One Dog Communicates Good News to Another. 


In the fall of 1861, my son, Sidney G—, 
entered the Federal army, leaving behind him 
two favorite dogs, both of whom greatly lamented 
his absence. He was soon captured by the enemy, 
and held a prisoner until the spring of 1862, when 
he was exchanged, and, on returning to his com- 
mand, came past the old homestead in the coun- 
try, in Bollinger County, Mo. Both the dogs 
happened to be about 300 yards from the house, 
barking up a tree at a squirrel. Alter some time, 
however, the smaller one became tired, and came 
to the house, the large one remaining at the tree. 
The little fellow came bounding into the room 
where his young master, who had been so long 


absent, was sitting, and recognized him, and, of 


course, had quite a taking-on over him. The 
pleasure of once more meeting his kind master 
was too great to be enjoyed all alone; so he 
quickly turned his course in the direction of his 
companion in the woods, and in all speed made 
his way to the tree,and communicated to the 
large dog the fact of his young master’s arrival 
home; when, in an instant, both the dogs were 
making for the house with all their might, the 
larger one, who had remained at the tree, taking 
the lead, and not slacking his speed until he 
bounded into the room where Sidney was. The 
strange part of this story consists in the fact that 
the small dog not only communicated to the 
large one the fact that Sidney had come home, 
but in some way told him the identical room in 
which he would find him, as he ran around the 
house and in at the very door where Sidney was 
sitting, without ever halting or even turning his 
head toward several other doors which he had to 
pass in making the circuit.— St. Louis Globe. 


Working Dogs. 


In all the German towns the dogs are utilized. 
They are taught to work, and not raised to play, 
as in England. Hitched to little carts, either in 
the shafts or under the wagon, they supplement 
the man or woman who owns the barrow, and 
pull by ones or twos with surprising fidelity ; and, 
better than all, they seem to be proud of their 
service. In Switzerland, dogs are very generally 
used, similarly ; and scores of the larger breeds 
may be seen early in the morning, at any of the 
larger towns, harnessed into their little milk- 
wagons, which they drag from door to door to 
the patrons of their owners, without mistaking 
the residences of the customers,—performing this 
duty cheerfully and as regularly as would a horse 
or a mule in the same service. 


Pigeon-Shooting at Newport. 


It would seem as if some one in this Christian 
city of Newport ought to utter a protest against 
the cowardice and cruelty of the pigeon-shooting 
matches which have been taking place of late 
within its precincts. There is a society here for 
the prevention of cruelty to animals; and where 
better can it begin its work than by interfering 
with a practice whose brutality is unworthy of a 
people that make any pretence to civilization? We 
are informed that the other day, when the birds 
were sent down from Providence, they were so 
closely packed that some twenty of them were 
found dead in the cages; and that the next morn- 
ing after one of the matches, numbers of the poor 
creatures were picked up, wounded and bleeding, 
but still alive, outside of the bounds. 

Hunting wild animals, those that are swift and 
strong, and which have some chance to escape or 
to detend themselves, requires some courage and 
skill, and has an element about it which may 
make it worthy of the name of sport. But for 
full-grown men to take innocent pigeons, weak 
and sick and dazed with their long confinement, 
and shoot them down in cold blood, there is not 
one thing about it which appeals to courage or 
gallantry or endurance or any other quality of a 
true manhood. When a big boy on the 
ae ee passes by another of the same size 
and takes some puny little fellow to pick upon, 
we call him a bully, and despise him; but when a 
grown man takes a little dove, the very symbol of 
Innocence and harmlessness, to contend against, it 
is called sport, and his feats over the little creat- 
ure are paraded in the newspapers. There are 
some few countries in which bull-fighting still 
prevails; but it is looked upon by the more civil- 
ized as cruel and demoralizing and utterly un- 
worthy of any true gentlemen; but surely it is no 
worse than pigeon-shooting, except that the bull 
is a larger animal; and then in its elements of 
courage and danger it does have some higher 
qualities, which the killing of little birds does not. 

We hope the good sense and Christian feeling 
of our Newport people will rise up and condemn 
such sport and that our newspapers will refuse all 
advertisements of it, as they would any other 
immoral show. Truly, in a place like this, where 
nature in sky and sea and shore and woodland, has 
furnished such boundless materials for innocent 
and natural enjoyment, there is no need that any 
person with the slightest degree of cultivated taste 
should have to seek his amusement in giving 
agony and death to harmless little birds. 

It is said there are “ ladies” who take interest 
in these valorous exploits against doves, and 
to see them; but such a statement is too incredi- 
ble.—Cor. Newport (R. I.) News. 
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Batky Horses. 

The brain of a horse seems to entertain but one 
thought at atime; for this reason continued whip- 
ping is out of the question, and only confirms his 
stubborn resolve. But if you can by any means 
change the direction of his mind, give him a new 
subject to think of, nine times out of ten you will 
have no further trouble in starting him. As 
simple a trick as a little pepper, aloes, or the like, 
thrown back on his tongue, will often succeed b 
turning attention to the taste in his mouth. 


simple remedy is to take a couple of turns of com- . 


mon wrapping-twine, such as grocers use, around 
the fore leg just below the knee, tight enough for 
the horse to feel, and tie ina bowknot. At the first 
cluck he will generally go dancing off, and after 
going a short distance, you can get out, remove 
the string to prevent injury to the tendon in your 
further drive. Or tie a string tightly around his 
ear, which will serve to divert his mind to forget 
his stubbornness. 


WHEN a heavy shower of rain falls, the hamming- 
bird will take a large leaf, fasten it over the nest of 
her young by pinning it down with little sticks, 
and after the storm has passed she removes it, 
sticks and all, and there are her little ones, cosey 
and dry. 
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Our Dumb Animals. 


Mrs. L. M. Handerson, of Keene, N. H. 

The following resolutions were passed by the 
“New Hampshire Society (Portsmouth) for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals” at a meeting 
on January 3d :— 


Whereas, Mrs. Lydia M. Handerson, a faithful 
and efficient officer of the Keene Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, has n re- 
moved by death from her family and the midst of 
loving friends, 

Resolved, That we deplore the loss of an asso- 
ciate and a devoted friend of humanity, who did, 
with all her uigm. the works of charity and be- 
nevolence to which her generous heart always 
prompted her willing eit 4 

Resolved, That we sympathize with the family 
of our deceased friend in their great affliction, 
while we bow in humble submission to the will of 
Him in whom we trust. 

Resolved, That copies of these resolutions be 
sent to the family of our deceased friend, and to 
the American and Massachusetts Societies for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. 


[Communicated.] 
Are There Rirds and Flowers in Heaven? 


Children of delicate natures are always fond of 
birds. A dear, beautiful child of mine, wo died 
at six years of age, was an instance of this. See- 
ing his end approaching I said to him: 

“Are you willing to die, dear, and go to 
Heaven?” 

_He put his little arms around my neck and was 
silent for many minutes, while my heart sank 
we me. At length he lifted his sweet face and 
asked : 

“Are there birds and flowers in Heaven, dear 
mamma?” 

“Yes, my darling, all that is beautiful here we 
shall find there.” 

“Then I am willing to go, dear mamma.” 

In a few hours his pure spirit passed away to 


those realms, the loveliness of which no heart can - 


as yet conceive. 8. 


[Communicated.] 
A Goldfish’s Affection. 

A lady possessing a goldfish of which she was 
ww fond, and which she was accustomed to caress 
with her hand, left home for several days. On her 
return, she was told that her pet was sick, and 
oing immediately to the globe of water, she 
ound him lying on his side near the bottom, and 
evidently very much out of order. She put her 
hand at once into the water, and while it was still 
three inches from the sick fish, he began to stir 
and feebly attempt to reach it. Succeeding in 
this, he nestled into the hollow of the friendly 
hand, and lay there perfectly quiet and contented, 
sometimes nibbling softly at the ends of the 
fingers, as if in satisfaction. Nothing could be 
done for him, and he died the next day, to the last 
seeming to find comfort and pleasure in the 
frequent presence of his mistress’s hand. D. 


Kindness Approved. 

The agents of the Society P. C. A., at Bristol, 
Penn., have published in their borough newspaper, 
setting forth, that “Harry Petit, a lad in the 
employ of Wm. B. Jones of this place, has won 
the approval of our society for his kind treatment 
of the team placed in his charge. As a little 
mark of appreciation, a small volume published 
rd the ‘Penn. S. P. C. A.’ has been presented to 

Im. 


Feeding the Birds. 

Cornelia Magoffin, an estimable Jady in Bristol, 
Penn., has been in the practice of supplying food 
for little birds, especially during the winter season. 
At this time the English sparrows are her prin- 
cipal daily visitors, at the “ table spread” on her 
porch. It seems as though nearly all the spar- 
rows in the town “call” there. It is an inter- 
esting sight, and she appears to enjoy it much, 
and the birds more. 


Trust. 
It is well to look on the brightest side 
Of this shadowed life of ours; 
Thorns will encroach on every path, 
But ’tis wise to search for flowers. 
Our own may not be the hardest lot, 
Perchance there are sorrows known 
Harder to bear, if we knew their weight, 
We might thankfully choose our own. 


There are gricfs forever unclothed in words, 
For which bitterer tears are shed, 

Than ever fell from the eye of love 
Over the coffined dead. 

There’s a struggle for bread—a struggle for breath— 
Mute agony looks above; 

There’s sorrow, and shame, and pain, and death, 
And yet,—our God is love! 


Our God is love, and up to his home 
Would his wandering children lead ; 

And his love will not withhold the rod 
That his wisdom sees they need. 

Never joyous the chastening stroke, 
Nor welcome is suffering found ; 

Yet the heaviest grain is the surest yield 
Of the deepest furrowed ground. 


And flowers may spring from the wounded clay ; 
Plants of celestial birth 
May blossom best in the deep, dark rifts, 
With a fragrance not of earth. 
Shadows are cast by the coming light; 
The brightness may soon be given; 
Then keep for a guide in the stead of sight, 
A steadfast trust in Heaven. 


S. J. D., in Northampton Journal. 
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Bonnet Feathers. 
Baroness Burdett-Coutts wrote as follows re- 
cently to an English farmers’ club which was 
trying to put a stop to cruelty to trapped game 


-and small birds: “ That men should be charged 


with plucking the wings and feathers of these 
most harmless of God’s creatures while still alive, 
would seem incredible at the present day; but as 
it appears the destination of these feathers is for 
the adornment of ladies’ attire, it is nearly time 
the sense of Englishwomen were quickened to the 
enormity of the crime. I have already communi- 
cated with many of the leaders of fashion in 
this country on the subject, and in a sympathetic 
letter which [ had from Mme. Louise I regret to 
learn, that repugnant as is the present fashion 
there is still a growing demand for it. English 
ladies will theretore incur a serious responsibility 
and an unenviable reputation for heartlessness 
unless they discard a practice which is attended 
with so much torture to its innocent victims as 
this is now shown to be.” 
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A Horse with a Silver Throat, 


The “ Cincinnati Commercial” has this account of 
“a horse with a silver throat”: “Ile was a kindly, 
hard-working beast, belonging to the Cincinnati 
Omnibus Company, but was ‘ wind-broken,’ and on 
that account had grown almost useless. It was a 
pity, and a loss as well, to turn him out to die—he 
wouldn’t sell—so it was determined by Myers, the 
veterinary surgeon, to try an experiment, an 
expedient—in short, a -kill-or-cure’ remedy. So 
two months ago he made an incision in the 
animal’s throat and inserted a silver tube in the 
windpipe to facilitate breathing, leaving a sort of 
artificial nostril at the point of insertion. The 
device works like a charm, the terrible wheezing 
has ceased, the incision has healed up beautifully, 
and the horse is doing his full day’s work and eats 
his full allowance. The silver throat can be 
removed and replaced at will for cleansing, but is 
so arranged as not to get out of place or cause 
any inconvenience to the horse. 


Tying Live-stock by the Legs. 
(Communicated.] 


It was gratifying to be told recently, by one of 
our large Bucks County farmers, that he thought 
these “S. P. C. A’s,” were good institutions; 
“they are doing a great aa of good; tying 
calves, sheep, lambs, pigs, fowls, etc., is fast 
being done away with. ‘The butchers take a great 
many away from my place, but you hardly ever 
see them tie one by the legs,” etc. 

I felt encouraged to think, that some good is 
being done, in the way of preventing cruelty 
toward small stock. Some of the butchers, and 
others too, seem reluctant to submit to the re- 
quirements; but they are entitled to credit for 
yielding the point, and giving up an old and 
barbarous practice. Many, no doubt, in isolated 
places, still follow the custom. Herein, especially, 
we need the help and codperation of the farmers, 
and all other good citizens. 

I have personally called on the different butchers 
in this section, and cautioned, or advised, as the 
case seemed to require, against the practice of 
tying the animals above named by the legs, for 
transportation. 

I exhibited a model of a cage for confinin 
those small animals, while weighing them. Suc 
a cage, would cost from $6 to $10; which some 
of the butchers think rather expensive. They 
were assured this would be a wiser and better 
outlay than to pay a few ten-dollar fines, and get 
a cage afterwards. For we mean to break u 
this unlawful and cruel mode of securing an 
conveying, whether for longer or shorter distance. 

E. CoMLy. 

BrIsToL, lst mo., 1876. 


Pongo 


It is said of a tame pongo (a kind of ape) that 
it kept its stall very neat and clean, not only 
sweeping, but frequently washing it out with a 
cloth. It washed its face and hands like a man, 
manifested kindly feelings towards all who treated 
it in a friendly manner, and would even kiss its 
keeper, but was as shy of strangers as confidin 
in acquaintances. Our pongo became very mu 
attached to two cats, and was never happier than 
when going about with one under each arm, or 
one on one shoulder and the other on its head. 
Finding said cats’ claws at times troublesome, 
Mr. Pongo once fully examined their paws, and 
endeavored to pull out the offending claws with 
its long fingers. Not succeeding, however, it pre- 
ferred the inconvenience of au occasional scratch 
to the loss of the good company of the cats. 
While on shipboard, another pongo, named Jocko, 
was in the habit of watching an opportunity to 
get at the flour barrel, in the absence of the cook, 
when it would cover its head with flour, and thus 
powdered reappear among the sailors, to their 
great amusement. Two days in the week they 
received sago and cinnamon, and never failed to 
spare a portion of their mess for Jocko, who was 
sure to be on hand. Unfortunately, the animal 
grew to be exceedingly fond of strong drink and 
wines. When offered a glass of malaga, it would 
take it carefully, drink without spilling a drop, 
and smacking its lips with delight, reach out the 
glass for more. But alas, Jocko’s love for spirits 
proved its ruin. One night it swallowed the con- 
tents of a bottle of rum, became intoxicated, ran 
about like a madman, then fell stiff and motion- 
less, foaming at the mouth. Soon it was attacked 
by nervous fever. During its sickness it took its 
medicine regularly, and would stretch out its arm 
on the doctor’s appearance, that he might feel its 
pulse. The poor creature looked so pitifully, so 
human, that its attendants could not repress their 
tears. L. B. U. 


4@> 


A younG lady in Northumberland recently 
lost her canary-bird, the songster having died 
very suddenly. On the following Sunday she 
wore the bird in her hat to church, but in a few 
days thereafter the canary had become too much 
decayed for an ornament and had to be taken off. 
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Boston, February, 1876. 


Watering-troughs in Boston. 

When this Society was formed, there were no 
public watering-troughs in Boston. Now there 
are about thirty. Quite a number of these have 
been paid for by our members, and others stand 
ready to provide them when places can be found 
that will be acceptable to abutters and to the 
street authorities An examination of the follow- 
ing list will show how deficient some parts of the 
city, especially the business streets, are of these 
conveniences. Several which have been erected 
in convenient localities, have been removed, as 
they were supposed to interfere with public travel. 

The Water Board have several troughs on hand 
which our friends have paid for, and which they 
are ready to locate when places can be found. 

PRESENT LOCATIONS. 


- Corner Boylston and Charles streets. 
- Charles, between Boylston and Beacon. 
Beacon, near Charles. 
. Charles, opposite the Jail. 
. Commercial, corner Atlantic avenue. 
» Washington, near Dock square. 
. Albany street (upper yard). 
at Dearborn. 
- Washington, at Blackstone square. 
10. Tremont, at Cabot street. 
11. at Clarendon. 
12. Beacon, on Brookline avenue. 
13. Eustis street, Boston Highlands. 
14. Eliot square, 
15. Grove Hall, 43 4 
16. Pynchon street, opposite Roxbury street. 
17. Mount Washington avenue, near Kneeland. 
18. Foundry, near First, South Boston. 
19. Fourth street, near Foundry, South Boston. 
20. Washington Village, 
21. Upham’s Corner, Dorchester. 
22. Glover’s Corner, = 
23. Neponset, 
24. Commercial, opposite Beach, Dorchester. 
25. Maverick square, East Boston. 
26. Bennington and Chelsea, East Boston. 
27. Central square, 


>> 


Watering-troughs in Country Towns. 

We purpose to publish, from time to time, the 
number of watering-troughs and roadside water- 
ing places in the various towns in Massachusetts, 
and have requested our agents to send us a list. 

Provincetown reports 8. Grafton, troughs, 6 ; 
roadside brooks, 8. Northbridge, 14 Savoy, 12. 
Shatesbury, 2. Leverett, 2. Montague,2. New 
Salem, 3. West Bridgewater, 1. Orleans, 9. 

[To be continued.] 


List of Humane Books. 

We would be glad to publish a list of the vari- 
ous books which inculcate kindness to animals, or 
are calculated to show their intelligence, fidelity 
and other attractive qualities. Will friends assist 
us in making such a list? 

Jo Agents, 

Please.erase from Form No. 7, in “Forms for 
Complaints,” recently sent you, the last five 
words ; viz., “ Unfit for labor as aforesaid.” 


Models of Humane Inventions Wanted. 
CENTENNIAL EXHIBITION. 

In order to show the progress of humane senti- 
ments in regard to the treatment of animals, we 
propose to introduce into the Centennial Exhibi- 
tion, models of such inventions as are calculated to 
relieve animals from suffering. 

We therefore request inventors, or owners of 
such inventions, to send models to our office, on or 
before the last day of March, with such descrip- 
tion as may seem necessary. 

These will include horse and ox harness—col- 
lars, bits and substitute; bridles; breastplates ; 
horse-shoes ; coops; bird-houses ; interfering and 
other pads; whiflletrees; and any other parts of 
harness or vehicle which contribute to the relief 
of animals; cattle-cars; calf-racks; in fact, any- 
thing which fitly represents the idea that animals 
should not be subjected to unnecessary suffering. 

These models should be as small as they can be, 
and fairly express their intended use. 


Mild Weather an Excuse. 

How many owners of animals have said during 
the mild weather this winter, * there’s no need of 
repairing my barn; no need of sheltering my cat- 
tle; no need of a better blanket for my horse; no 
need of better bedding for my swine, or a better, 
drier yard for my cattle; no need of better shelter 
for my dog or my poultry. They will not suffer 
this mild weather.” Any excuse for neglect of 
duty is a good one to him who tries to shield 
himself from a consciousness of a wrong done. 
But do such men remember that March winds are 
coming on, when they will wrap their coats about 
them, tuck the blankets around them when they 
ride, and talk much of the “searching wind” »p 
Ah, if it would only search their hearts, and warm 
them, instead of chilling their bodies, it would 
prove a blessing! If our readers think we often 
plead for better shelter for animals, they must re- 
member we are the representative of a very large 
voiceless constituency, whose sufferings we feel, if 
we cannot hear their complaints. 

AN amendment to the United States law upon 
the transportation of animals has been introduced 
into Congress, which, if adopted, will add very 
much to its efficiency. It will enable the agents 
of societies to act under the law, while heretofore 
the duty devolved upon U.S Marshals. 


4@ 
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Cock-F1icut Broken Up.—Our readers will be 
glad to learn of the descent upon a cock-pit at 
South Boston recently, followed by the arrest and 
punishment of about sixty men, and the destruc- 
tion of about sixty fowls. The matter will not 
rest here. 
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Mr. ANGELL lectured January 7th before the 
Theological School of Boston University, and Jan- 
uary 18th at Tyngsboro’. Ile will lecture Sunday 
evening, February 13, before the “ Young Men’s 
Christian Union,” at their hall, on the “ Preven- 
tion of Crime.” 


A NEw cruelty by boys is reported, by running 
pins into the noses of horses, as they pass them. 
We venture to remark that angry horses some- 
times step on boys, and then they say they “ won't 
do so any more”! 


Death of Pets. 

To one who never had a pet animal, never en- 
joyed the affection bestowed and the fidelity exhib- 
ited, an expression of grief when death takes our 
pet from us seems weak and childish. But not so 
to those who have had the choice experience of 
such an object of affection. Such persons can look 
upon the faithful dog at their side, and realize what 
their feelings would be if this dumb friend were 
taken from them, or can recall the memory of 
some pet of their earlier days with a mixture of 
joy and sadness. 

And yet to publish the feelings which one has 
at such a time, to be seen by unappreciative read- 
ers as well as others, will excite unfavorable crit- 
icism. So we sometimes avoid publishing articles 
expressive of the grief of our friends at the loss 
of some household pet, and our reasons will be 
understood by those who do not find their commu- 
nications in print. 

We are always glad to receive descriptions of 
the intelligence and devotion of animals, matters 
of great interest to our readers, but when there 
is only an expression of personal loss, we hesitate 
to make it public. At the same time we think we 
know and sympathize with the feelings of the 
writer. 


To Poultry Shippers. 

Many complaints are made to us, from time to 
time, of the crowded condition of poultry in coops 
sent to this market, by boats and cars, from other 
States. The shippers, being out of our district, 
we cannot reach them by legal means; but we 
beg to appeal to them, when the trade opens 
again this spring, to avoid past cruelties. It is a 
matter of humanity to the fowls, and justice to the 
consignees or carriers, whom we shall be obliged 
to hold responsible, as having the custody of the 
animals, although not originally culpable. It 
will result in the boats and railroads refusing to 
take the overcrowded coops, and will thus react 
upon the shippers. 

We give this early notice, so that during the 
coming months shippers can make their coops in 
such a way as to prevent this cruelty. For hens, 
they should be fifteen inches in height, with a tight 
floor, and a strip, say two inches wide, on the edge 
of the floor to prevent the fowls from getting their 
feet between the slats. For other kinds of poultry, 
the height should be proportionally larger. Then 
let care be taken that too many are not crowded 
into the coops, and that they be provided with 
food and water. We send this to a large number 
of shippers, and hope it will result in a prevention 
of the evil. 


Wanted to go Home. 

In July last, a horse was sent by rail from his 
former home to Avon Springs, N. Y., arriving at 
11 Pp. M., and, the next day, was sent twelve miles 
to pasture. After three weeks, he broke from the 
pasture and returned to the Springs, went to the 
freight depot, and attempted lo get into a freight car, 
apparently with the idea of visiting his old home! 
This statement is vouched for by the owner of 
the horse, Dr. L. G. Smedley, of Avon Springs. 


We have received an account of the annual 


meeting of the Pittsburg Society, from which we 
shall make extracts next month. It shows earnest- 
ness and activity. 
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New Hampshire Socicty. 
[Office at Portsmouth.] 


At the annual meeting, Dec. 6, the following 
officers were elected : 


President.—Thomas E. O. Marvin. 

Vice Presidents.—Mrs. Stanton Parker, Mrs. 
Charles Burroughs, Mrs. Albert L. Jones, Mrs. 
Ichabod Goodwin, Mrs. E. H. Winchester, Daniel 
H. Peirce, John S. H. Frink, Wm. F. Parrott, W. 
H. Y. Hackett, Frank Jones, Daniel Austin. 

Directors.—Mrs. John J. Pickering, Mrs. Alfred 
W. Haven, Miss Eliza Rice, Miss Elizabeth H. 
Pearson, Mrs. Helen C. Knight, Mrs. Frank W. 
Miller, Miss Mary A. Foster, Miss Susan E, 
Christie, Miss Carrie A. Morrison, Miss Mary R. 
Lyman, Albion P. Stevens, James R. May, William 

. Sise, Edward D. Coflin, Augustus W. Odion, 
Alonzo F. Craig. 

Secretary.— Alonzo F. Craig. 

Treasurer.—Mary A. Foster. 


From the report of the Secretary, we make the 
following extracts: 


During the current year, have had occasion to 
interfere in eighty-eight cases, most of which have 
been adjusted without appealing to the courts, the 
offender being perfectly willing to promise faith- 
fully to do better. Four prosecutions have been 
entered against the parties who have violated the 


Jaw, and these were aggravated cases of abuse. 


Number of horses condemned and killed, 11; 
number found exposed to cold and blanketed, 39 ; 
number of men prosecuted for cruelty, 4; number 
of men arrested for cruelty, 7; whole number of 
complaints investigated and corrected without 
recourse to law, 84. 

Books to the value of seventy-five dollars have 
been distributed in our public schools. Money to 
buy hay and medicine for poor and sick horses has 
been furnished by the Society. 

The working condition of our Society +: not quite 
what it ought to be, and great improvement should 
be made. This can be done in the same manner 
as other institutions are made to grow and become 
useful, and that is, to increase its membership ; 
and to be energetic and labor diligently, we must 

ahead ; we cannot go back, for the whole world 
is moving in the same direction with us; and 
there is no room to pass on either side. Europe 
as well as our own country is engaged in the 
noble and glorious cause of Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals. A. F. Crate, Secretary. 

We have italicised one sentence in the Secre- 
tary’s report, in order to give a more emphatic 
amen to the statement. The society ought to be 
a State Society in fact, as well as in name, with 
officers in every part of the State. Then, instead 
of four cases prosecuted, there would be one hun- 
dred: and instead of eighty-four cases corrected, 
there would be five hundred certainly, and probably 
one thousand. There are four local societies in 
New Hampshire,—the above at Portsmouth, one 
at Weare, one at Concord, and one just formed at 
Keene. If these would unite their power, see 
that an ugent was appointed in every town, put 
some energy and some money into the work, 
New Hampshire would soon feel the effect of the 


_ law and the labor, as our State does. 


If the men of the Granite State would imitate 
the spirit of some of the women there, we should 
see less local and a more general interest. Because 
we belong to Massachusetts, we are not debarred 
from feeling an interest in the cause everywhere, 
nor from pleading for an increased activity. We 
have distributed thousands of documents in our 
sister State, our president has delivered repeated 
addresses in various sections, but we regret that 
the results have not equalled our hopes. 

Mr. Craig, the Secretary, has resigned, to take 
effect this month. 


Nel, 
Ye 


[Office at Wilmington.] 

The Society P. C. A. held its annual meeting, 
January 13, in the rooms of the Society, Bring- 
hurst’s Building, corner 6th and Market streets. 
The following report of the board of managers 
was read: 


The board of managers would present this, 
their second annual report, with an increased 
sense of the usefulness and beneficial effects of 
the Society. ‘They have not much to show in 
writing, yet, doubtless, in many instances the 
dumb animals have fared better from the mere 
fact of the existence of such a society in the com- 
munity. Quietly and unostentatiously the work 
has been going steadily forward, meetings of the 
board being held monthly until March, when, 
upon a unanimous vote, it was resolved to hold 
1 iid meetings, which have accordingly been 
held. 

On the 26th of March last, an act was passed in 
favor of the society, giving wide jurisdiction to 
public officers, so that all municipal officers and 
the justices of the peace in the State shall have 
the same power to try and convict offenders as 
the mayor of the city of Wilmington. The 
penalty also therein stated was reduced from $100 
to $20, one-half the fine to be placed in the tund 
of the school district wherein the offence is com- 
mitted, the other half to the state treasurer. 

Three thousand copies of the back numbers of 
“Our Dumb Animals” were kindly donated, and 
have just been received from the Massachusetts 
Society, for general distribution. The. board are 
about publishing five hundred copies of a small 
pamphlet for gratuitous distribution, containing a 
list of officers for the coming year, the original 
charter and amended code, with the by-laws of 
the Society, and other matters of general interest. 

The annual report of the treasurer, Miss Anne 
Semple, showed the receipts of the Society to 


have been $279.08, of which sum $263.16 were 


devoted to the purposes of the Society. 

Notice of a change in the by-laws, by which the 
initiation fee was to be reduced from $2 to $1, was 
made. 


The old board of managers was re-elected, as 
were also the old officers at a subsequent meeting 
of the board. 


Poughkeepsie (N. ¥.) Society. 

At the annual meeting, January, 1876, the fol- 
lowing officers were elected : 

President.— M. Vassar, Jr. 

Vice Presidents.—Henry L. Young, Dr. E. C, 
Beadle, Robert Sanford 

Corresponding Secretary.—Yeter Hulme. 

Recording Secretary.—Henry V. Pelton. 

Treasurer.—F red J. Lovejoy. 

The Secretary reported fifteen formal complaints 
during the year, but few prosecutions, although 
there were many other minor cases. Public senti- 
ment favors the Society, and the police give ready 
assistance. A cock-fight was broken up, and some 
cases of overloading and exposure were corrected. 
Whole number of members, 78; paying members, 
42; receipts for the year, $90.84. 


Brooklyn (N. ¥.) Society. 
Organized Dec. 13, 1815. 


Prestdent.—John W. Degrauw. 

Vice Presidents.—John W. Hunter, James Stuart 
Gillen, Aug’s E. Masters, Samuel McLean, Chas. 
W. Russell, John Greenwood, Henry E. Nesmith. 

Executive Commiticee —Horace B. Clatlin, Henry 
Hl. Hall, Geo. Cary Eggleston, Wm. L. Burke, 
Cyrus P. Smith. 

Treasurer.—Isaac H. Frothingham. 

Secretary.—Geo. Will Johnston. 

Veterinary Surgeon.—Dr. Geo. P. Delisser. 


CASES INVESTIGATED 


By OFFIce AGENTS IN JANUARY. 


Whole number of complaints, 103; viz., Overloading, 11; over 
driving, 3; overworking, 1; beating, 1; driving when lame and 
galled, 28; failing to provide proper food and shelter, 23; tor- 
turing, 2; driving when diseased, 2; defective streets, 1; cruelty 
in transportation, 14; general cruelty, 40, 

Remedied without prosecution, 36; not substantiated, 29; not 
found, 5; under investigation, 3; prosecuted, 5; convicted, 3; 
warrants returned ‘‘ without service,” 1; warnings issued, 23. 

Animals killed, 16; temporarily taken from work, 28. 


Fines. 

Police Court.—Lowell, $1. 

District Courts.—First Eastern, Worcester (2 cases), $35; 
Central, Worcester, $20. 

Municipal Court.—Boston (paid at Jail), $5; Brighton Dis- 
trict (6 causes), $50. 

Superior Court.—Suffolk, $1. 

Witness Fees.—@1; omitted last month, $6.15. 

By CouNTRY AGENTS, FOURTH QUARTER, 1875. 

Whole number of complaints, 552; viz., Beating, 59; overload. 
ing, 50; overdriving, 61; working when Jame or galled, 105; 
working when diseased, 64; not providing food or shelter, 95; 
torturing, 25; abandoning, 25; general cruelty, 68. 

Not substantiated, 35; remedied without prosecution, 489; 
prosecuted, 20; convicted, 15; avimals killed, 90; temporarily 
taken from work, 66. 


RECEIPTS BY THE SOCIETY LAST MONTH. 


[All sums of money received by the Socicty during the past 
month appear in this column, with the names, so far as known, 
of the persons giving or paying the same. If remittances or 
payments to us or our agents are not acknowledged in this col- 
umn, parties will please notify the Secretary at once; in which 
case they will be acknowledged in the next paper. Donors are 
requested to send names or initials with their donations. } 


MEMBERS AND DOoNoRs. 


Mrs. C. P. Curtis, $5; Miss Susan Tufts, $5; Mrs. Sarah 8. 
Russell, $100; Mrs. F. A. Brown, $1; Mrs.S8.C. Allen, $1; Miss 
Ellen Valentine, $5; Mrs. Chas. 8. Rogers, $1; C. F. Forbes, 
$5; Louie Burton, $1. 


SurscriBers, ONE DOLLAR EACH. 


W. A. Roberts, Mrs. S .E. Osborne, George R. Hillyer, Fred 
ae Bertie Coggswell, Fred Fowler, Mrs. M. 8. Weld, 
Mrs. J. B. Goodnow, Woolrich & Co., Miss Matilda Goddard, 
A. P. White, Warren A. Durant, Miss Mary KE. Libby, Fred E. 
Hodsdon, Eleazer A. Jones, Mrs. C. C. Humphreys, J. H. 
Stevens, Eben Francis, Charles A. Haines, Charics G. Haines, 
Miss A. M. Libby, Miss H. E, Emerson, Miss 8S. W. Phillips, 
Mrs. F. A. Brown, I. M. Sanford, Miss H. L. Brown, Mrs. G. W. 
Richardson, W. H. H. Bryant, Miss Martha Dodgson, Mrs. Mar- 
garet Vaux, Miss H. L. Wistar, Miss C. F. Jackson, H. P. Wed- 
dell, L. D. Hunt, 8S. C. Ford, L. Haldeman & Son, Root, White- 
law & Co., D. McClosky, W. D. Drake & Co., Wm. Edwards, C. 
¥. Glaser, O. A. Childs, H. B. Childs, W. H. Huntington, J. M. 
Osborne, Philip Gaenslen, Adams & Goodwillic, E. D. Childs, 
Samuel I. Cowell, D. Black & Co., A. E. Adams, J. Schroeder, 
Geo. H. Stone, W. J. Morgan & Co., J. Lowman & Son, Smith 
& Curtis, Cleveland Paper Co., J. 8. Hartzell, H. W. Luetke- 
meyer, Forest City House, G. W. Calkins & Co., A. Stephens & 
Sons, Sandford & Co., Lubricating Oil Co., H. Hurd, A. W. 
French, D. Martin & Co., W. H. McCurdy, Chas. Wiggin, Fol- 

er, Willard & Co., Newcomb, Canfield & Co., A. R. Shogitury, 

C. DeWitt, Gardner, Burt & Co., Cuyahoga Steam Foundry 
Co., W. H. Harvey, Cleveland, Brown & Co., Theo. Simmons, 
Dennison Bros., 8. Mann, Austrian & Co., W. A. Fisher, J. 
Schriber, J. B. Parsons, A. Townsend, Geo. Cooper & Co., J. 
L. Beardsley, J. Bennett, C. H. Robison, Mrs. E. J. Estep, 
Geo. O. Baslington, E. 8. Root, Thos. Phillips, Mra. Dr. Dyer, 
I. N. Farrar, Miss Mary E. Dewey, Robert Sanford, W. F. Saw- 
yer, Alex. Hills, Allie Vose, Mrs. Leland Fairbanks, Mrs. 
Champlin Noyes, Michael Flynn, Miss L. W. King, Miss Eliza 
G. Cope, Edward E. Nims, Mrs. I. L. Angle, Wm. H. Cheney, 
Amasa Pray, A. Quinn & Sons, Rose & Prentiss. Miss Aubin, 
50 cents; Joseph W. Root, 50 cents; G. H. Benedict, 50 cents; 
J. H. Sherman, 25 cents; Miss Carrie EK. Ball, $1.33; Miss Isa- 
bel C. Hicks, $10; C. L. Heywood, $2.16; Robert Brewin, 
$33.33; Sprankle & Co., $2; Northfield Unitarian Sunday School, 
$8; Miss Nellie M. Hunt, $1.73. 


ENGLISH MAGAZINES, 60 CENTS EACH. 


Freeman Hinckley, Evelyn and Fiorence Hatch, F. W. How- 
land. Mrs. Robert Young, $1.20; C. L. Heywood, $1.20; Mrs, 
Rebecca Lynch, $1.80. 


or 


Bull- Fights and Cock-Fights in Spain, 

We are gratified to learn from our Spanish 
documents that the Society at Cadiz is moving in 
the matter of preventing these cruel exhibitions, 
and has induced the authorities to interfere, and 
has secured the passage of municipal ordinances 
looking to the abolition of the practice. 


CALKS IN SLIPPERY WEATHER —We are glad 
to notice that some of our horse railroads are 
giving more attention to this matter this winter, 
which is both for their interest and the comfort of 
the horses. 


It will be a happy day for us when we shall be 
obliged to occupy a whole column with a list of 
subscribers each month, and not be obliged to 
write a few lines to fill the space! 
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Our Dumb Animals. 


Children’s Pepartment. 


THE ELEPHANT ON GUARD, 


Is Man an Animal? 


The Elephant on Guard. 


When M. Lally was governor of 
Pondicherry, in the East Indies, all 
the elephants died through want of 
food, except one, which was a great 
favorite, in consequence of his kind- 
ness and sagacity. This animal 
was wandering one day through the 
town, when a man, who had com- 
mitted a theft, sought refuge from 
his pursuers under the elephant. 
Pleased with the man’s confidence, 
the animal faced about to the crowd, 
and would not allow any one to ap- 
po. Even his keeper, to whom 

e was fondly attached, could not 
prevail upon him to give up the 
thief. 

For three hours the elephant stood 
on guard, when the governor, hear- 
ing of the affair, came and pardoned 
the thief. 

The animal seemed to understand 
what had happened, for, after the 
man whom he had protected had 
embraced him, he became tame in 
an instant.—From Animal Sagacity, 
published by S. Partridge & Co., 
London. 


—— 


| 


| 
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Polly’s Reproach. 


My parrot was brought as a 
oo to me some years ago. 
When he first came to live with us, 
he had been brought from a long 
way off across the sea; and having 
been for some weeks on board ship, 
he had learned to imitate all the 
sailors said, and to use some very 
naughty words; so much so, that 
after the first week of his arrival 
I was obliged to have him taken 


Mary came home from church to- 
day quite out of humor. “ Papa,” 
said she, “ Mr. Smith said somethi 
in his sermon this morning that f 
don’t believe, and cant’t believe, and 

what’s more, I won't believe.” And 
Mary sat down looking very uncom- 
fortable and displeased. 

“Why, Mary,” said her mother, 
“What did Mr. Smith say that dis- 
pleases you so?” 

“ He said that we are nothing but 
beasts,” said Mary. “And I just 
thought, if that was so, what is the 
use of all his preaching?” . . . 

“Are you sure he said that?” 
inquired Mr. Thomas. 

“Yes, quite sure. His text was, 
‘What is man?’ Psa. viii. 4. . . 
And he said distinctly that man was 
an animal.” 

“Very well,” rejoined her father, 
“then he used the word animal, and 
not, brute or beast?” 

“Why, yes,” said Mary; “I be- 
lieve he said animal; but what is 
the difference? Isn’t a brute an an- 
imal?” 

“ Yes, all brutes are animals, but 
all animals are not brutes,” said Mr. 
Thomas, 

“Why, papa,” said Mary, very 
much puzzled, “I don’t understand 
you a bit. If a brute is an animal, 
isn’t an animal a brute?” 

“Certainly, my dear; some ani- 
mals are brutes, but not all. A hen 
is a bird, is it not? But all birds 
are not hens. A crow is a black 
bird, but are all black birds crows? 
A horse is an animal; a cow is an 
animal; a bird is an animal; ab 
is an animal; and, my child, man is 
an animal, too.” 


away from the dining-room until he should 
have learned better manners. I put him under 
the care of Cook, who declared she had a little 
ae whereby she would undertake to cure Master 

olly of saying words that were used on board 
ship by rude, rough sailors. 

She carried him, cage and all, down into the 
kitchen, and there he remained until he was cured. 
Every time Polly began to talk, and say amusing 
little a he had learned, nothing was done to 
him, but directly he said what was not pretty, 
Cook took some water in her hand, and throwing 
it over him in his cage, she said, “ That's for say- 
ing naughty words!” At first, Mr. Poll did not 
like this at all, and he rufiied up his feathers and 
talked all the more; but after it was repeated 
several times, he seemed to understand it was 
meant as a correction, for he became very quiet, 
and after a week or two we began to think he 
might come again to the dining-room. 

One day it was warm and sunny, and I thought 
Polly should be hung out in his cage at the back 
of the house, where he could feel the warm sun, 
and chatter and talk to his heart’s content. Now, 
it happened that the only place for him to be put 
was a little way above a cistern full of water; so 
they hung up the cage, and left him there. I was 
sitting working at a window close by, also enjoy- 
ing the sun and fresh morning air, and not think- 
ing at all about Polly, when I looked up and saw 
our neighbor’s tom-cat come creeping stealthily 
along the wall, looking earnestly at the cage hang- 
ing over the cistern. 

t had no fear for my parrot. for I knew he was 
out of the reach of pussy’s claws, so I went on with 
my work, when suddenly I heard a loud splash, 
and then a mew, and almost immediately a queer, 
sharp little voice called out (which I knew to be 
Polly’s), “ That’s for saying naughty words!” 

I looked from my window, and saw puss strug- 
gling in the water, and Polly looking very wise. 


I could not help laughing, in spite of poor pussy’s 
troubles, who no doubt fell into the cistern while 
trying to reach the cage, but I soon rescued him. 
No doubt the noise of the splash of water re- 
minded Polly of what Cook had said when she pun- 
ished him, but I am afraid pussy did not take a 
lesson from “ Polly’s reproach.” — Children’s Prize. 


Chanticleer. 
BY CELIA THAXTER, 
I wake; I feel the day is near; 
I hear the red cock crowing; 
He cries, “’Tis dawn!” How sweet and clear 
His cheerful call comes to my ear, 
While light is slowly growing. 


The white snow gathers, flake on flake; 
I hear the red cock crowing. 

Is anybody else awake 

To see the winter morning break, 
While thick and fast ’tis snowing ? 


I think the world is all asleep; 
I hear the red cock crowing. 

Out of the frosty pane I peep; 

The drifts are piled so wide and deep, 
And wild the wind is blowing. 


Nothing I see has shape or form; 

I hear the red cock crowing; 
But that dear voice comes through the storm 
To greet me in my nest so warm, 

As if the sky were glowing. 


A happy little child, I lie 
And hear the red cock crowing. 
The day is dark. I wonder why 
His voice rings out so brave and high, 
With gladness overflowing. 
—St. Nicholas. 


“Why, father, are birds animals, 
too? I thought that only horses, and cows, and 
oxen, and sheep, and dogs, and elephants, and such 
like, are animals.” 

“ Now, Mary,” said her mother, “ get the dic- 
tionary, and see how it defines those words. 

“Why, yes,” said Mary, “of course; I didn’t 
think of that,” and away she ran to the book-case 
for Webster’s dictionary. 

“ Look for animal first,” said her father 

She soon found it, and read: “ Animal, a being 
with an organized body, endowed with life, sensa- 
tion, and voluntary motion.” Mary read it slowly 
and thoughtfully three or four times. . 

“ Read it again,” said her father. 

“*An organized body’; well, man has that: 
‘endowed with life’; yes, man lives: ‘ sensation’; 
yes, we can feel: ‘and voluntary motion’; of 
course we can move when we choose.” 

“So you see that man is an animal,” said her 
mother, “ if it doesn’t gratify our pride to know it.” 

“ Now, look for beast,” said Mr. Thomas. 

One of the larger quadrupeds, a brute.” 

“ Well, what is a quadruped,” said her mother. 

“ A four-footed animal,” said Mary. 

“« Now, find the word brute,” said Mr. Thomas. 

Mary turned to it at once, and read, “‘ A beast, 
an animal destitute of reason.’” 

“Now, Mary,” said her father, “you see the 
difference. Mr. Smith stated correctly that man 
is an animal, and it was very inaccurate to quote 
him as saying that man is a brute or beast.”. . - 
— Sunshine. 
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A CANARY-bIRD belonging to Mrs. Jonathan J. 
Hill of Northwood, recently escaped from its cage 
and flew out of doors. Attempts were immedi- 
ately made to recapture it, but it flew out of sight 
and was finally given up as lost. About three 
days later the house cat brought the bird in and 
laid it at the feet of its mistress, safe and sound. 
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Boys’ Club. 
“ CAMBRIDGE SocraL UNION.” 

Thirty little boys in Cambridge, associated un- 
der the above name, under the care of Miss A. W. 
Abbott, made a generous contribution to our Fair. 
In response to this we sent them some documents 
to be placed in their reading-room. They have 
acknowledged the remembrance by the following 
well-written document. We hope they will keep 
to their resolution all their lives :— 


CAMBRIDGE, December 21, 1875. 

We thank you for the present you sent us. We 
will try to be kind to animals, and to help to pro- 
tect them from being hurt and abused by any one. 

Robert A. Russell, Frank Quinn, Amos Blair, 
Michael Shea, Freddie H. Moore, John Murphy, 
John Colbert, Willie Colbert, John Brennan, John 
Roach, Willie Welsh, Michael Burns, Thomas G. 
Lally, John F. Colman, Daniel J. Scanlan, Henry 
Pierce, John J. Flack, Eugene Twohig, Charles 
Foster, Samuel C. Logan, ‘Thomas C. Flynn, John 
McGuire, William Oshman, Martin Flaherty, Pat- 
tick White, David Corcoran, Hugh O. Harney, 
John C. McCormick, Daniel J. Cosgrove, Charles 
H. Flack. 


Two Friends. 


It seems that in London, some months ago, a 
poor dog, having been pelted with sticks and 
stones by cruel boys, until his flesh was bruised 
and his leg fractured, limped into a stable. In 
one of the stalls was an intelligent young horse; 
he seemed touched at the distress of the dog, and, 
looking down, inspected the broken leg. Then, 
with his fore-feet, he pushed some straw into a 
corner of the stall, and made a bed for the dog. 
The dog lay down there and slept all night, and 
the horse took good care not to hurt him. When 
some bran mash, which formed a part of his food, 
was brought to the horse, he gently caught the 
dog by the neck, and with his teeth lifted him into 
the trough, as much as to say, “ ‘There, help your- 
self; eat as much as you want!” For weeks the 
two friends fed together, and the invalid grew 
strong. At night, the horse arranged a soft bed 
for the dog, and encircled him with one of his 
fore-feet, showing the utmost carefulness. Such 
kindness might well be copied by the human race. 

The Champion of England. 


The champion of England dropped in upon me 
the other day. I don’t mean the hereditary cham- 
pion who showed forth on coronation days; I 
fancy he is extinct, and perhaps his office also, 
adecided anachronism. Nor do I mean the cham- 
pion of the prize ring; him I know not, nor have 
ever heard his name. My visitor is named 
Theodore Nero; he is the champion Newfoundland 
dog of England; he carries on his collar the 
record of twenty-one prizes, though he has only 
been exhibited nineteen times. Such a splendid 
black fellow! He was condescending enough to 
allow his owner, Dr. Gordon Stables, R. N., to 
accompany him. Talking over dogs, we came 
upon white Newfoundlands with black spots; and 
Dr. Stables told me that, since Landseer took to 
painting them so often, they have been known as 
the Landseer Newfoundland.— Pictorial World. 
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Brave Girts.—A few days ago a party of four 
tls, on their way home from school in East 

ridgeport, came upon eight boys who had cap- 
tured a kitten, and, having covered it with kero- 
sene oil, purposed to set it on fire. They begged 
the boys to give them the kitten, and were refused, 
Whereupon they offered to buy it. This proposal 

failed, and the girls then hailed a passin 

Man and begged him to interfere. He refused, 
and, rendered desperate by repeated failures, the 
girls attacked the boys, and, though they were 
outnumbered two to one, succeeded in whipping 
them and taking the kitten from them and carry- 
ing it away in triumph. 


Our Old Dog Jack. 
Old Jack! we scarce yet count him dead; 
The unforgotten never dies! 
Though mound of earth with primrose set, 
"Neath hawthorn tree shows where he lies. 


A faithful friend for thirteen years, 
Grateful for every kindness shown; 
And were there any fault to find, 
He never held that fault his own. 
His gratitude, unswerving love, 
His patience, trust, outstrip who can? 
His courteous ways to those he loved, 
For Jack was quite a gentleman. 


Old Jack! I sometimes wondering muse 
If that thy being can be o’er; 

Or whether for the canine race 

Some planct may not be in store, 


Where dogs may have a little peace, 

After rough life of kicks and blows, 

Scant meals, hard words, and shelter poor; 
Some compensation for their woes— 


And where the vivisector’s knife 
May never meet their pleading eyes, 
For Science, blest with finer sense, 
Needs not the cruel sacritice— 


And though some scoff, and bid me drive 
As wild, profane, the theory hence; 
Task, why so? Why should there be 
A waste of such intelligence ? 
Through love to him, the love I bore 

To all his kind took deeper root, 

And pleading dumb creation’s rights, 

Shall be of old Jack’s life the fruit— 


Yes, long as I a pen can hold 
’Gainst cruelty a line to trace, 
Old Jack shall live in every line 
The benefactor of his race. 
—Chamber’s Journal. J.C. 


The Wonderful Dog. 


This animal is owned by Capt. E. H. Virgil, the 
veteran express proprietor, and is on his farm in 
the eastern suburbs of the city. He is of the 
shepherd breed, and often evinces great intelli- 
gence. ‘The other morning, at 3 o’clock, Mr. Vir- 
gil was awakened by the ringing of his door-bell. 
He went to the window, and saw his shepherd 
dog on the front stoop. As soon as Capt. Virgil's 
dog saw his master, he ran toward the hot-house 
oa returned to the stoop, barking continually. 
He then entered the hot-house and barked still 
louder. Mr. Virgil went out into the yard, and 
found that a cow had broken into the hot-house, 
and was fast spoiling the valuable plants con- 
tained there. The dog attacked the cow several 
times, but only when he saw her touch a plant. 
In the meantime he had grasped Mr. Virgil’s bell- 
knob with both of his fore-paws, and rung the 
bell sharply, to call his master up. We consider 
him a dog that understands his business thor- 
oughly, and that deserves a first-class puff— Troy 
Whig. 


The Society at Cadiz, 

In Spain, have voted to send a circular to school- 
teachers, asking their efforts to spread the humani- 
tarian ideas of the society among children. It 
“regrets that it is not able to offer premiums to 
children who distinguish themselves by their love 
and compassion for animals, for we are persuaded 
that to avoid cruelty in man, it is necessary to 
commence by the education of children.” This 
society seems to be full of activity, and we con- 
gratulate them on their success. 


Stable and Farm. 


Young Animals in Winter. 


In the rearing of young animals, especially of 
colts and calves, it is of great importance that 
they be kept all.the time in good growing condi- 
tion. Keep them well fed and cared for, particu- 
larly the first year. If you allow your colt or 
calf to get poor and weak the first winter, it will 
take at least two subsequent years of extra care 
to recruit them, and the chances are, they will 
never fully recover from the consequences. Treat 
them kindly and gently; give them a good bed, 
and do not compel them to lie on their own filth, 
but permit them to be clean and comfortable. 
Give them good and nutritious food, without 
stufling or pampering; an abundance of good 
water; plenty of pure air and sunlight; a warm 
shelter trom the cold and storms, and especially 
for your colts, an opportunity for constant exercise. 
Feed with regularity, upon light food rather than 
heavy grains, giving the same quantity, as near 
as may be, — by day; and I feel certain that 
the spring will find you with a thrifty growing 
young stock, with regard to which you will have 
exercised in all respects the best possible economy. 
—Hon. J. H. George. 
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Shelter Your Animals, and Save Your Forage. 
There is a fact which every farmer who winters 


_a herd of any kind of cattle should fully appre- 


ciate, and that is, “ Shelter is cheaper than fodder.” 
Exposed animals will consume a third more food, 
and come out in spring in a worse condition, than 
those having the benefit of good shelter. The 
loss of animals by death in wintering, when suf- 
fering from all the severities of piercing -winds, 
drifting snows, and cutting sleet, is sometimes 
greater in two or three years, than the cost of 
substantial and comfortable buildings for their 
protection; while the loss of forage by exposure 
and evaporation would in a few years pay for the 
erection of a good and substantial barn. 


Gals. 


There would be no necessity to cure galls if 
common-sense were used in selecting a properly 
fitting collar. If a farmer wore a pair of loose 
shoes, constantly slipping up and down at the 
heels as he walked, he would be treating himself 
as he often treats his horse, and would learn by 
experience how galls might be prevented. Some- 
times the collar is badly made as well as badl 
fitted. A good collar should be hard and smoot! 
on the inside, and ought never to have anythin 
applied to it that would interfere with its smoo 
surface. Anything of an adhesive nature would 
drag on the skin and create a sore spot.—Hearth 
and Home. 


or 


Brush Them Of. 


We are approaching the season of heavy and 
damp snow-storms; and whether, in this unusual 
winter, we get them or not, it can do no harm to 
nudge our farmer friends to this effect: When you 
put your cattle under shelter out of such a storm, 
always brush them off before leaving them. It 
does good to currycomb them frequently, but it is 
especially needful to rub them off when they come 
in out of a storm. You will have to pay for it in 
flesh or milk if you let them stand, shivering and 
wet. A good, soft broom will answer the pur- 
pose, or a generous wisp of straw; only remem- 
ber what the good Book says a merciful man will 
be.—Golden Rule. 


or 


Tue press of Florida is demanding some re- 
straint on the reckless destruction of game by 
tourists, who spend months in indiscriminate 
slaughter, for no other purpose in the world than 
to say, when they go back home, that they had 
bagged so many birds, or shot so many deer 
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Our Dumb Animals. 


The Check-rein. 

With a logic as defective as their humanity, 
some persons declare that “ the check-rein holds 
the horse up, if inclined to fall.” How far the 
instrument designed to prevent an animal falling 
holds it up, which falls with it, has never been 
satisfactorily explained. 

That some horses, rendered vicious and hard- 
mouthed by bad treatment, require a bit somewhat 
severe, may be conceded ; but who, in all fairness, 
that has seen the fearful inventions nowadays 
forced into the mouths of horses, attached to the 
carriages of the wealthy in particular, will assert 
that they are aught else than instruments of out- 
rageous torture? If it should be the good fortune 
of the writer of these lines to convince one lady or 
gentleman of the folly and inhumanity of their 
use, he will feel that his labor is compensated. 

To insure the full exercise of an animal’s power 
in the safest and most easy way to itself, we should 
be careful not permanently to disturb its natural 
posture. The question to be decided is, whether 
or not it is most judicious and proper to give a 
horse the free use of his head, or to prevent him 
from having that use? 

The pain occasioned to a horse by a tight check- 
rein is intense. The action of every muscle is 
impeded. If a false step is taken, recovery is 
rendered difficult. Discomfort makes the poor 
animal restless. The impatient movements occa- 
sioned by his distress are not unfrequently visited 
by a cut from the whip of an ignorant coachman ; 
the horse is called ill-tempered, when he is only 
miserable. Some new instrument of torture is 
forced into his mouth in the shape of a bit, 
until, with temper and mouth both ruined, he 
passes into the hands of an omnibus-driver or 
cabman, when his bearing-rein is cast aside, and 
for the first time he is treated with common-sense 
and humanity. 

It is a severe penance to any one loving a horse 
to witness the sufferings from this absurd and 
cruel practice. Little does the benevolent lady 
know of the agony of the two noble animals by 
whom she is so pleasurably drawn along. She 
probably fancies that the high-prancing step, and 
toss of head, which scatters flakes of foam at 
every step, are expressions of pride and satisfac- 
tion; when, in fact, they are occasioned by need- 
less pain, and a vain effort to obtain relief. 

Could these speechless sufferers answer the 
inquiries, Why do you continually toss your head 
while standing in the harness? Why do you 
stretch open your mouths, shake your heads, and 

nash your teeth? Why do you turn your heads 

ck towards your sides, as if you were lookin 
at the carriage?—they would answer: All, al 
this is done to get relief from the agony we are 
enduring by having our heads kept erect and our 
necks bent by tight bridles and galling bits. 

While many of the instruments of torture 
applied to the horse in this country are of foreign 
invention, some are the product of native talent. 
Among the latte: is one which is a strap passing 
from the saddle-hook along the neck, and over the 
head between the ears, secured to each ring of the 
bit. A more graceless, stupid invention could not 
well be conceived; and its only recommendation 
must be that it adds a new pain to the poor horse 
by pressing violently upon its brain! 

Listen to what the author of the “Horse in 
Health and Disease” says about the check-rein: 
“T am anxious, in this place, to add my anathema 

inst that inhuman instrument of torture, the 
eck-rein. It is not less detrimental to the utility 
of the animal than it is replete with agony to 
him. Look at the seni mouths of the un- 
fortunate animals thus abused — torn by the bit in 
their unavailing efforts to overcome this truly 
barbarous instrument. What produces that dread- 
ful disease, poll-evil; but the action of this cruel 
strap, constraining the head during the violent 
exertions of the animal, producing inflammation 
and ulceration of the point upon which it articu- 
lates with the spine? Oh! ye daughters of the 
land, think what agony you might prevent by a 
little thought for the dumb beasts who serve you 
so well!”"—Henry Bergh. 


The Newburyport Soctety 


Held its annual meeting on December 30; there 
was a good attendance of members, and much 
interest was manifested. The reports of the 
President and Treasurer were received, and a 
board of officers chosen. The cases of cruelty 
requiring the active interference of the society the 
past year have been happily few, and there has 
been but one prosecution. This was for the 
neglect of animals arriving here by rail, and left 
without food or water for many hours. The 
offender was fined. Besides this, one person 
was admonished through the city marshal for 
inhuman neglect of two horses, and one for brutal 
beating of his horse, but no prosecution became 
necessary. Interesting remarks were made by 
some of the members. A lady described a shock- 
ing instance of brutal horse-beating two years 
since, witnessed by a large crowd of persons, 
including many schoo] children, and, it is regretted 
that we must say, by a police officer who did not 
interfere. Nor did her appeal to the then cit 
authorities secure attention to the case. Such 
examples indicate two things, to which the atten- 
tion of the humane is particularly called; namely, 
the desirability of reporting cases of cruelty 
promptly, and with the names of witnesses, to the 
officers of the society, and acting through them in 
enforcing the laws; and secondly, of creating such 
a public opinion on the subject as shall sustain 
and incite our magistrates to fidelity in admin- 
mein | justice, and in holding their subordinates 
up to their duty in arresting offenders. 

A lady called attention to the use of the check- 
rein in draught-horses. Several ineffectual at- 
tempts were made by a powerful horse to draw a 
load of coal up an ascent, when the check-rein 
being dropped he drew it easily. It would be 
well for proprietors of draught-horses to cause 
the removal of check-reins altogether from their 
harnesses. 

The Secretary urged an increase in tie circu- 
lation of the little journal of the society, “ Our 
Dumb Animals.” It is admirably edited ; contains 
much instructive, entertaining matter, and being 
very cheap, would be an excellent paper to cir- 
culate freely in our Sunday schools, as well as 
elsewhere. List of officers: 

President.—David Wood. 

Vice Presidents.—.dward S. Moseley, Edward H. 
Little (Oldtown), W. W. Goodwin, Mrs. T. C. 
Tyler, Miss Agnes A. Aubin. 

Secretary.—Rev. G. H. Miner. 

Treasurer.—M. Emery Hale. 

Directors.—John Buntin, Mrs. S. J. Altar, Dr. F. 
A. Howe.—Newburyport Herald. 


A PECULIAR CoNvEYANCE.—A Florida corre- 
spondent says: “I wonder if a description would 
serve an artist as a model for a sketch of a style 
of equipage much in favor in Florida. Just imag- 
ine a small, short cart, perched high on two 
wheels, drawn by a cow—than which the ‘lean 
kine’ in Pharaoh’s dream was never leaner—so 
degraded and miserable that her hair stands up 
the wrong’ way, with one horn and most of her tail 
gone, and a man and three women in the cart.”— 
Exchange. 


But there is no society to protect animals in 
Florida.—Ep. 
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Tue Steam Horse.— An ingenious Californian 
has invented a new method of employing steam 
as the motive power of street cars. The task 
which he proposed to himself in making this in- 
vention was a simple one, inasmuch as he did not 
intend to do away with railway tracks, nor to 
change the pattern of the street cars now in use. 
What he tried to do was to devise a locomotive 
which would not frighten horses, and he fancies 
that he has fully accomplished his purpose by 
building a locomotive in what he regards as the 
likeness of a horse. 


Texas Cattle Disease. 


The Massachusetts Cattle Commissioners, in 
their recent report to the legislature in regard to 
the reappearance of this disease, say: It was 
found that, in all cases, the disease was contracted 
by home stock, from Texas cattle, recently from 
the South-west, bought in Albany by drovers, and 
driven in various directions through our western 
towns, to be sold to butchers. When driven from 
town to town, or when brought in contact with 
cattle kept on our farms for dairy purposes, to 
fatten, or for work, the most serious results are 
sure to follow. As we, in our last report, called 
the attention of dealers in stock to this important 
matter, and — upon them the propriety of 
refusing to deal in such cattle during the warm 
season, and without preventing a recurrence of 
the acts complained of, we deem it our duty to 
recommend measures which shall be effectual in 
protecting our cattle and their owners from a 
repetition of the calamity. As was recommended 
by the national convention, held in Springfield, 
Ill., in 1868, to consider this subject, all of the 
western border States have enacted laws which 
are rigidly enforced, and which forbid, under 
heavy penalties, the bringing of Texas cattle into 
their territory during the warm months. These 
laws have given them effectual protection from 
the disease. But the extension of railroad trans- 
portation to the far West enables western drovers 
to shun those states, and to put that class of cattle 
down here, making Massachusetts virtually a 
border State, and entailing upon us the disastrous 
results. In this emergency, as a measure of self- 
interest and protection, the Commissioners would 
earnestly recommend to the legislature the enact- 
ment of a law forbidding all persons to bring into 
this State any Texas or Cherokee cattle, between the 
Jirst day of June and the first day of October, and 
with such provisions that the same may be 
effectually enforced. 


A PIGEON made her nest in a hay-loft, and was 
repeatedly robbed of her eggs and young by rats. 
It was not strange that she moved to another part 
of the barn, but she chose a place close to three 
little kittens, and soon, in some way, formed @ 
strong friendship with their furry mother. They 
ate from the same dish; and the cat protected the 
a nest as well as her own. ‘T'wo broods of 

ittle birds were safely reared. In return for 
pussy’s defence, the pigeon guarded the kittens in 
their mother’s absence, and would assail, with her 
wings and beak, any one who came too near them. 


Fretting. 


He who frets is never the one who mends, who 
heals, who repairs evils ; he discourages, enfeebles, 
and too often disables those around him, who, but 
for the gloom and depression of his company, 
would do good work and keep up brave cheer. 
The effect upon a sensitive person of the mere 
neighborhood of a fretter is indescribable. It is 
to the soul what a cold icy mist is to the body— 
more chilling than the bitterest frost, more dan- 
gerous than the fiercest storm. And when the 
tretter is one who is beloved, whose nearness of 
relation to us makes his fretting even at the 
weather seem almost like a personal reproach to 
us, then the misery of it becomes indeed insup- 
portable. Most men call fretting a minor fault—- 
a foible, and not a vice. There is no vice except 
drunkenness which can so utterly destroy the 
peace, the happiness of a home. 


It is a great thing to look away. Between brick 
walls, sorrows pin one down, and grind and gnaw 
one’s life. It is so natural, when things go wrong 
indoors to sit and look out of window, if the win- 
dow looks anywhere. You think that you are 
sulky and miserable—perhaps you mean to be at 
first; but presently you have gotten all over it, 
You have gone out from yourself, away off among 
tree branches and cloud islands, carrying your 
trouble with you, and there you give it the slip, 
and leave it to melt away. 


| | 
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